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SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 








THE WHEEL PROBLEM. 
—— 
(Continued from our former papers.) 


Weare indebted to a correspondent for the subjoined 
beautiful and satisfactory diagram, illustrative of the 
curves formed by a wheel in motion on the road. In our 
former diagram (see Kaleidoscope of May 17,) we con- 
fined ourselves to a quarter of a revolution ; but our cor- 
respondent has described half a revolution, which makes 
amore striking figure, as it exhibits the very singular 
curve formed by the lower part of the wheel. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—I had prepared a figure similar to the one on the 
other side a week or two since; but thinking that after the 
solution had been so frequently and clearly given in the 
Kaleidoscope that nothing more could be needful to con- 
viction, I destroyed it. Finding, however, that many are 
still sceptical, I send you the annexed, which I think must 
overcome the scruples of all who do not obstinately remain 
averse to conviction. 

The figure I conceive fully explains itself; if I am 
wrong I shall be glad to stand corrected. 





Supposing the wheel to turn from left to right, the point 
u of the wheel, where the upper part commences its move- 
ments will describe the arc d e f, in half a revolution ; 
whereas the opposite point L will form the figure a bc, 
from which it appears evident that the upper part of a 
wheel will go through nearly 44 times the space that the 
lower will in progressive motion ; and about twice and a 
half further, progressive and revolving motions together. 
Yours, &c., x. 

We think it will be admitted that our correspondent has 
explained the phenomenon very clearly. It requires no 
mathematics to understand it, as the eye alone will convince 
any person that one part of a wheel travels through more 
space in the same time, and consequently moves faster. 
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THE BEAUTICS OF CHESS. 








CHESS, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It has long been to me a subject of some surprise 
and much regret, that we have never had in Liverpool a 
teacher of the noble and fascinating game of chess. In 
London, Mr. Lewis, and other accomplished players, find 
abundance of scholars at half-a-guinea a lesson; and I 
have always thought that a professor of the game would 
readily meet with pupils in Liverpool, who would gladly pay 
their three shillings and sixpence, or five shillings a lesson, 


Entertaining a very exalted opinion of this charming 
game, it gave me great pleasure to find, by the Mercury 
and Courier, that a gentleman, said to be well qualified 
for the office, has arrived at Liverpool, who, if encou- 
raged, (as I trust he will be) will enable the ladies and 
gentlemen of this town to acquire a competent knowledge 
of the principles of chess on moderate terms. 

It is one of the strongest recommendations of this game, 
that it is so intrinsically attractive to those engaged in it 
that they do not require the ordinary stimulant of pecu- 
niary gain to enhance its interest, whilst quadrille and 
other games of chance, are always attended with loss or 
gain, in some form; and thus those who resort to them 
acquire a habit of gambling; every approach to which 
ought, in my opinion, to be resisted, as we would shun 
the plague. 

Chess, however, as I have already observed, is so attrac- 
tive of itself, that we never hear of a match for money ; 
and it possesses this further advantage over cards, that it 
only requires a party of two to form the game. 

One more word respecting the necessity of instructions 
in chess, which, in my opinion, are more requisite than 
in any other game, although the usual mode of acquiring 
it is by practising with others, but who are themselves too 
often wholly ignorant of the principles of the game. 

In chess, the opening, as I may ¢all it, of the campaign, 
is of such importance, that one false step in the com- 


particular importance to know how to make the first ad- 
vances, to guard against those of an antagonist, and to 
ascertain the reason of every movement, as nothing should 
be left to chance in the conduct of agame which is, par cx- 
cellence, one of skill alone, 

Yours, &c. ts 


ES concumenes —— 


THE BOUQUET. 


“(I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 














A FAIRV TALE. 


- 
(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

A short time before the rising of the Presbyterians, which 
terminated in the rout at Pentland, a young gentleman of 
the name of Elliot had been called by business to Edin- 
burgh. On his way homeward he resolved to pay a visit 
to an old friend of the name of Scott, whose residenct was 
either upon the banks of the Tweed or some of its larger 
tributaries, for on this point the tradition is not very dis. 
tinct. Elliot stopped at a small house of entertainment 
not far from Scott’s mansion, in order to give his parting 
directions to a servant he was despatching home with some 
commissions. : 
The signs of the times had not altogether escaped the 
notice of our hero. The people were quiet, but reserved, 
and their looks expressed any thing but satisfaction. In 
Edinburgh there were musterings and inspections of troops, 
and expresses to and from London were hourly departing 
and arriving. As Elliot travelled along, he had more than 
once encountered small parties of military reconnoitering 


signed to them. Fewer labourers were to be seen in the 
ficlds than was usual at the season. The cotters lounged 
before their doors, and gazed after the passing warriors 
with an air of sullen apathy. There was no violence or 





in proportion to its length. 


the country, or hastening to some post which had been as. | country. 


been no arrestments—but it was evident to the most care- 
less that hostile suspicion was rapidly taking the place of 
that inactive dishke which had previously existed | amt 
the governors and the governed. 

It was natural that in sucha state of the national temper 
affairs of state should form the chief subject of gossip 
around the fireside of a country inn. Elliot was not sur- 
prised, while sitting at the long deal table, giving direc- 
tions to his servant, to hear the name of his friend frequently 
in the mouths of the peasantry.’ It wasa matter ot course 
that at such a period the motions and. inclinations of a 
wealthy and active landholder of an old family should be 
jealously watched. But it struck him that Scott’s name 
was always uttered in a low hesitating tone, as if the speak- 
ers were labouring under a high degree of awe. He con- 
tinued, therefore, some time after he had dismissed his 
attendant, sitting as if lost in thought, but anxiously lis- 
tening to the desultory conversation dropping around him, 
like the few shots of a distant skirmish. ‘The allusions of 
the peasants were chiefly directed to his friend's wife. She 
was beautiful and kind, but there was an unearthly light 
in her dark eye. Then there was a dark allusion to a 
marriage on the hill-side, far from human habitation, to 
the terror of the clergyman who officiated, at meeting so 
lovely a creature in so lonely a place. The Episcopalian 
predilections of the family of Scott were not passed un- 
noticed. And it seemed universally admitted, that the 
house had been given over to the gl and fascination 
of some unearthly being. The power of a leader so con. 
nected, in the impending strife, was the subject of dark 
forebodings. 

Rather amused to find his old crony become a person 
of such consequence, Elliot discharged his reckoning, 





mencement can rarely be retrieveds and it is therefore of | mounted his steed, and on reaching Scott’s residence, was 


warmly and cheerfully welcomed. He was immediately 
introduced to the lady, whom he regarded with a degree 
of attention which he would have been ashamed to confess 
to himself was in some degree owing to the conversation 
he had lately overheard. She was a figure of a fairy size, 
delicately proportioned, with not one feature or point of 
her form to which any objection could be urged. Her rich 
brown hair clustered down her neck, and lay in massive 
curls upon her bosom. Her complexion was delicate in the 
extreme, and the rich blood mantled in her face at every 
word. Her eyes were a rich brownish hazel, and emitted 
an almost preternatural light, but there was nothing un- 
gentle in their expression. The honey-moon had not 
elapsed, and she stood before the admiring traveller in all 
the beauty of a bride—the most beautiful state of woman's 
existence—when, to the unfolding delicate beauty of girl- 
hood, is superadded the flush of a fuller consciousness of 
existence, the warmth of affection which dare now utter 
itself unchecked, the first half.serious, half-playful assumpe 
tion of matronly dignity. After a brief interchange of 
compliment with her guest, she left the apartment, either 

because ** the house affairs called her thence,” or because 

she wished to leave the triends to the indulgence of an un- 

restrained confidential conversation. 

** A perfect fairy queen,” said Elliot, as the door closed 
behind her. **So you have already heard that silly story ?”” 
answered his host. ** Well! I have no right to complain, 
for I have only myself to thank for it.” Elliot requested 
that he would explain his meaning, and he, in compliance, 
narrated ** his whole course of wooing.” 

** I was detained abroad, as you well know, for some 
years after his Majesty’s restoration, partly on account of 
the dilapidated state of my fortunes, and partly because 
I wished to prosecute the career of arms I had commenced, 
It is now about nine months since I returned to my native 
It was a gloomy day as I approached home. 
You remember the foot-path which strikes across the hill 
behind the house, from the bed of the stream which min. 
gles, about a mile below us, with that on whose banks we 
now are. Where it separates from the public road I gave 








disturbance ow the part of the people—there had as yet 


my horse to the servant, intending to pursue the by-path 
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alone, resolving that no one should watch my emotions | tt 
k- | sion, and she dared range the hill-side freely. We walked 


when I again beheld the home of my fathers. I was look- 
ing after the lad, when I heard the tread of horses behind 
me. (On turning, I saw a tall elderly gentleman, of com- 
manding aspect, and by his side a young lady, upon a 
slender milk- white palfrey. I need not describe her, you 
have seen her to-day. 1 was struck with the delicacy of 
her features, the swect smile upon her lips, and the living 
tire that sparkled from her eyes. 1 gazed after her until a 
turning ot the road concealed her from my view. 

** It was in vain that 1 inquired amongst my relations 
and acquaintances. No person was known in the 
neighbourhood such as I had described. The impres- 
sion which she left upon me, vivid though it was 
at the moment, had died away, when one day, as 
1 was walking near the turn of the road where I had 
lost her, she again rode past me, with the same com- 
panion. The sweet smile, the glance of the eye, were 
heightened this time by a blush of recognition. The pair 
were soon lost to me round the elbow of the road. I hur- 
ried on, but they had disappeared. The straggling trees 
which obscured the view ceased at a bridge which stood a 
couple of gun-shots before me. Before I could reach it I 
caught a glimpse of the companions. They were at the 
edge of the stream, a little way above the bridge; their 
horses were drinking. I pressed onward, but before I 
cleared the intervening trees, and reached the bridge, they 
had disappeared. ‘There was a small break in the water, 
immediately beneath the place where they had stood. For 
a moment I thought I must have mistaken its whiteness 
for the white palfrey; but the glance I had got of them 
was too clear to be an illusion. Yet no road led in that 
direction. I examined the banks on both sides of the 
river, but that-on which I saw them was too hard to re- 
ceive a hoof-print, and the opposite bank was loose shingle, 
which refused to retain it when made. The exceeding 
beauty of the maiden, the mysterious nature of her disap. 
pearance, the irritable humour into which I had worked 
myself by conjectures and an unavailing search, rivetted 
her impression upon my memory. I traversed the coun- 
try, telling my story, and making incessant inquiry, in 
vain. No one knew of such a person. The peasants be- 
gan to look strangely on me, and whisper in each other's 
ears, that I had been deluded by some Nixy. And God 
knows what old prophecies regarding my family were re- 
membered, ormanufactured, tor the occasion. 

** Five months passed away in vain pursuit. My perti- 
nacity wus beginning to relax, when, one evening, return- 
ing frou a visit to our friend Whitelee, I heard a clashing 
of swords on the road before me. Two fellows ran off, as 
J rode hastily up, leaving a gentleman, who had vigo- 
rously defended himself against their joint assault. * Are 
you hurt, Sir?” was my first inquiry. ‘I fear I am,’ 
replied the stranger, whom I immediately recognised as 
the companion of the mysterious beauty. ‘Can I assist 
you?’ He looked earnestly at me, and with an expression 
of hesitation on his countenance, * Henry Scott, you are a 
man of honour.’ He paused, but immediately resumed. 
* 1 have no choice, and I dare trust a soldier. Lend me 
your arm, Sir. My dwelling is not far from here.’ I ac- 
companied him, he leaning heavily upon me, for the ex- 
ertion of the combat had shaken his frame, and the loss of 
blood weakened him. We followed the direction he indi- 
cated for nearly balf an hour, round the trackless base of 
a hill, until we came in sight of one of those old grey 
towers which stud our ravines. * There,’ said my com- 
panion, pointing to the ruin. I recognised it immedi- 
ately. it stood not far distant from the place where he 
and his fair fellow-traveller had disappeared, and had 
often been examined by me, but always in vain. 

“ Turning an angle of the building, we approached a 
heap of debris, which in one part encumbered its base. 
Putting aside some tangled briars which clustered around, 
he showed me 4 naniow entry between the ruins and the 
wall, Passing up this he stopped before a door and gave 
three gentle knocks; it opened, and we were admitted 
into arude narrow vault. It was tenanted, as I antici- 
pated, by his fair companion. As soon as her alarm at 
seeing her father return exhausted, bleeding, and in com- 
pany with a stranger, was stilled, and the old man’s 
wound dressed, he turned to explain to me the circum- 
stances in which I found him. His story was brief. He 
was of good family ; had killed a cadet of a noble house, 
and was obliged to screen himself from its resentment by 
residing in the ruins and holes of the earth. Jn all his 
wanderings bis gentle daughter had never quitted his side. 

«I need not weary you with the further details of our 
growing acquaintance. It is thecommon story of @ young 


man and woman thrown frequently into each other’s com- 

ny io a donely place. Butoh! tame though it may ap- 
pear to others, the mere memory of the three months of 
ny lite which followed is ecstasy. I saw her daily—in 





that unfrequented spot there was small danger of intru- 


and sat and talked together in the birchen wood beneath 

the tower, and we felt our love unfold itself as their leaves 

spread out to the advancing summer. There was no check 

in the tranquil progress of our affections; no jealousies, 

for there was none to be jealous of. Unmarked, it over- 

— us both. It swelled upon us like the tide of a 
reathless summer day, purely and noiselessly. 

** A few weeks ago her father took me aside, and pre- 
facing that he marked with pleasure our growing attach- 
ment, asked me if I had sufficient confidence in my own 
constancy to pledge myself to be for life an affectionate 
and watchful guardian of his child? He went on to say, 
that means of escaping from the country had been pro- 
vided, and offers of promotion in the Spanish service made 
tohim. Your own heart will suggest my answer: and I 
left him, charged to return after nightfall witha clergy- 
man. Our good curate is too much attached to the family 
to refuse me any thing. To him I revealed my story. 
At midnight he united me to Ellen, and scarcely was the 
ceremony over when Sir James tore himself away, leaving 
his weeping child almost insensible in my arms. 

‘*Two gentlemen, who accompanied Sir James to the 
coast, were witnesses of the marriage. It was therefore 
unnecessary to let any of the household into the secret. 
You may guess their astonishment, therefore, when, having 
seen the curate and me ride up the solitary glen alone 


under cloud of night, they saw us return in the course of | p' 


a few heurs with a lady, who was introduced to them as 
their mistress. Great has been their questioning, and 
great has been the delight of our jolly priest to mistify 
them with dark hints of ruined towers, hill sides opening, 
and the like. The story of the Nixy bas been revived too, 
and Ellen is looked on by many with a superstitious awe. 
I rather enjoyed the joke at first, but begin to tear, from 
the deep root the folly seems to have taken, it may one 
day bear evil fruits for my delicate girl.” 

His augury of evil was well-founded, but the blight fell 
upon his own heart. As soon as he heard of the rising in 
the west, he joined the royal forces at the head of his 
tenantry. During his absence, and while the storm of 
civil war was raging over the land, his cherished one was 
seized with the pangs of premature labour. She lay in the 
same grave with her child before her husband could reach 
his home. The remembrance of what she had undergone, 
her loneliness amid the tempests of winter, her isolation 
from all friends, had so shaken her frame, that the first 
attack of illness snapped the thread of life. Her sufferings 
were comparatively short. Butthe widower! He sought 
to efface the remembrance of his loss in active service. 
Wherever the spirit of insubordination showed itself, he 
prayed for employment. The Presbyterians learned at last 
to consider him as the embodied personification of persecu- 
tion. The story of his mysterious marriage got wind. He 
was regarded as one allied to, and acting under, the influ- 
ence of unholy powers. He knew it, and, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, he rejoiced to be marked out by their 
fear and terror as one who had nothing in common with 
them. His own misery and outcast feeling made him as- 
~~ to be ranked in their minds as a destroying spirit. 

he young, gallant, and kind-hearted soldier became the 
most relentless persecutor of the followers of the covenant. 
Even yet does his memory, and that of his fairy bride, live 
in the peasant’s memory like a thunder-storm, gloomy 
and desolating, yet not without lambent flashes of more 
than earthly beauty. 








THE LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


(From the Life and Correspondence of Sir T. Lawrence.) 
Ee 

The Princess is, as you know, wanting in elegance of 
deportment, but has nothing of the hoyden or of that 
boisterous hilarity which has been ascribed to her; her 
manner is mney frank and simple, but not rudely 
abrupt or coarse: and I have, in this little residence of 
nine days, witnessed undeniable evidence of an honest, 
just, English nature, that it reminded me, from its im- 
mediate decision between the right and wrong of a sub- 
ject, and the downrightness of the feeling that governed 
it, of the good old King, her grandfather. If she does 
nothing gracefully, she does every thing kindly. 

She already possesses a great deal of that knowledge of 
the past history of this country that ought to form a part 
of her peculiar education. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to see that she both loves 
and respects Prince Leopold, whose conduct, indeed, and 
character, seem justly to merit those feelings. From the 
report of the gentlemen of his household, he is conside- 
rate, benevolent, and just, and of very amiable manners. 





My own observation leads me to think that, in his beba. 
viour to her, he is affectionate and attentive, rational and 
discreet; and in the exercise of that judgment which is 
sometimes brought in opposition to some little thought 
lessness, he is so cheertul and slily humorous, that it js 
evident (or at least it appears to me so) that she is alread 
more in dread of his opinion than of his displeasure. 7 

Their mode of life is very regular; they breakfast 
together alone about eleven ; at half-past twelve she came 
in to sit to me, accompanied by Prince Leopold, who 
stayed great part of the time; about three she would 
leave the painting room, to take her airing round the 
grounds in a low phaeton, with her ponies, the Pring. 
always walking by her side; at five she would come ip 
and sit to me until seven ; at six, or before it, he would 
go out with his gun to shoot either hares or rabbits 
and return about seven or half-past; soon after which 
we went to dinner, the Prince and Princess appearing 
in the dining-room just as it was served up. Soon after 
the dessert appeared, the Prince and Princess retired to the 
drawing-room, whence we soon heard the piano-forte 
accompanying their voices. At his own time, Colone 
Addenbroke, the Chamberlain, proposed our going in, 
always, as I thought, to disturb them. 

After coffee, the card table was brought, and they sat 
down to whist, the young couple being always partners, 
the others changing. You know my superiority at whist, 
and the unfairness of my sitting down with unskilful 
layers. I therefore did not obey command, and ftom 
ignorance of the delicacy of my motives, am recommended 
to study Hoyle before my second visit there next week, 
Which must indeed be a very short one. 

The Prince and Princess retire at eleven o’clock= 
Pp. 73—76. 

Her manner of addressing Prince Leopold was always 
as affectionate as it was simple—** My love;” and his 
always ** Charlotte.”—TI told you that when we went in 
from dinner, they were generally sitting at the piano. 
forte, often on the same chair. I never | Bact her play, 
but the music they had been playing was always of the 
finest kind. 

I was at Claremont, on a call of inquiry, the Saturday 
before her death. Her last command to me was, that [ 
should bring down the picture to give to Priuce Leopold 
upon his birthday, the 16th of next month. 

From the beginning to the close of the interview he was 
greatly affected. He checked his first burst of affection 
by adverting to the public loss and that of the Royal 
Family. ‘** Two generations gone! gone in a moment! 
I felt for myself, but I have felt for the Prince Regent 
My Charlotte has gone from this country—it has lost her. 
She was a good, she was an admirable woman. None 
could know my Charlotte as I did know hers it wasmy 
happiness, my duty, to know her character, but it was my 
delight.” During a short pause I spoke of the impression 
it bad made upon me. ‘* Yes, she had a clear, fine under. 
standing, and very quick ;—she was candid, she was open, 
and not suspecting, but she saw characters at the glance, 
she saw them so true. You saw her; you saw something 
of us—you saw us for some days—yqu saw our yerr! 
Oh ! what happiness—and it was solid—it could not 
change, for we knew each other—except when I went ost 
to shoot, we were together always, and we could be 
together; we did not tire.” 

Towards the close of our interview, I asked him if the 
Princess at the last felt her danger. He said, ** No; my 
Charlotte felt herself very ill, but not in danger. And 
she was so well about an hour and a half after her deli 
very! And she said I should not leave her again—and | 
should sleep in that room—and she would have in the 
sofa-bed—and she would have it where she liked—she 
herself would have it fixed. She was strong, and had # 
much courage, yet once she seemed to fear. You remem 
ber she was affected when you told her you could no 
paint my picture just at that time; but she was much 
more affected when we were alone—and I told her I would 
sit when we went to Marlborough House, after her cot 
finement. ‘ Then,” she said, ‘if you are to sit when you 
go to town, and after my confinement, then I may hevt! 
see that picture.’ My Charlotte felt she never should.” 








THE MIDSHIPMAN’S BIRTH. 
: 

(From the Life of a Sailor, in the Metropolitan.) 

At this moment in came the captain with the midshipm®, 

to whom my father had given the watch, and I walked of 
under my new protector to the finest school for a J st0- 
machs in existence—‘ a midshipman’s birth.” I ¥# 
duly ushered into the larboard birth by my guide, who 
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announced me thus:—** Here, my lads, is another mess- 
mate, rather green at present, but as thin as our pig, and 
as sharp as a penknife.” ‘* What! another?” roared a 
ruddy-faced midshipman of about eighteen ; ‘*he must sit 
on his thumb, for there isno room for him here.” By 
this time I was in my future birth ; it was twelve o'clock, 
and the hungry sons of Neptune were a: dinner. A dirty 
tableecloth, which had stood the fingers of the boy and 
the mouths of the mess since Sunday, covered the table, 
on which was a piece of balf-roasted beef, the gravy com- 
fortably formed into a solid; a broken plate containing 
two potatoes in their jackets, some biscuit in a japan bas- 
ket, and a jug called a black jack, fullof bad beer, fami- 
liarly termed swipes. The birth was about ten feet long 
by eight broad; a fastened seat, under which were lockers, 
was built round the bulk-head; and the table, a fixture 
from sea-lashing, was of that comfortable size that a man 
could reach acrost it without much elongation of the arm. 
A dirty-looking lad, without shoes or stockings, dressed in 
a loose pair of inexpressibles fitting tight round the hips, 
and a checked shirt with the sleeves turned up to the 
elbows, his face as black as a sweep’s, and his hands as 
dirty as a coal-heaver’s, was leaning against a kind of 
sideboard, and acted in the dignified capacity of a mid- 
shipman’s boy. In those days, m the navy, before we had 
been polished by the society of females, or enjoyed the 
benefits of peace, the dinner service in a midshipman’s 
birth was not exactly as rich or as elegant as the Duke of 
Wellington’s now. Glass, a brittle material, and which 
shows dirt both in the liquid and on it sides, was too ex- 
pensive, and too easily expended, to be much used in the 
navy. Cups could answer their purpose, and therefore 
cups were used. The soup-tureen, a heavy lumbering 
piece of block-tin, pounded into shape, was, for want of a 
ladle, emptied with a tea-cup3; the knives were invariably 
black, both on the handle and on the blade; and the forks 
were wiped in the table-cloth by the person about to use 
them, and who, to save eating more than was requisite of 
actual dirt, always plunged them through the table-cloth 
to clean between the prongs. Of course, as only one 
table-cloth was used during a week, on Saturday it was 
voted always dirty enough to be put in a bag to await its 
ablution. The rest of the furniture was much likened 
unto the abéve : now and then an empty bottle served as 
a candlestick ; and I have known a quadrant-case used as 
asoup-plate. The sides of the birth were adorned with 
dirks and belts; and sometimes a mess cocked ‘hat, be- 
longing to no particular member of the community, was 
placed like the little wooden god Thor in Upsala, @ cheval, 
ona largenail. It was in a habitation like this, ‘a pri- 
son,” as Dr. Johnson says, ** with only a plank between 
man and eternity,” that the sons of the highest noblemen 
in England were placed; and here, instead of the well- 
powdered lacquey, the assiduous servant, or the eager at- 
tendant, he found but one almost shirtless boy to attend 
upon twelve aspiring heroes. The business of thetoilette, 
instead of being assisted by a clear light from a window, 
an elegant looking-glass, and comfortable apparatus, was 
finished in the dark on his own chest in the steerage, the 
watch below cleaning the decks at the moment; and his 
shoes, even if he had the good fortune to keep a servant 
in the shape of a marine, were covered with the pulverised 
holy-stone, or lower-deck sand. He dressed and undressed 
in public; the basin was invariably pewter ; and the wet 
towel, dirty head-brush, &c. were after use deposited in 
his chest, which consequently produced, from the lack of 
air, a very disagreeable smell. A hammock served as a 
‘bed, and so closely were we all stowed in the war, that the 
side of one hammock always touched that of another. 
How my first evening went, I have forgotten ; I only re- 
member that at about nine o’clock Mr. M‘Queen: stuck a 
large fork in the tables instantly all the youngsters re- 
tired to bed. Tremained, not being aware of tte signal, 
when I was desired to **obey orders,” and be off. My 


i i : all I forg AS 3 “sper 
friend conducted me to my birth, and never shall I forget others such varieties of appearance as might have justified 


my first bashfulness at undressing before company. I 
turned round like a lady in a squall to avoid showing my 
legs, which could scarcely be dignified by that name at 
amy tender ave. At last I was unrigged, as the sailors say, 
and there I might have stood shivering and shaking like 
a dog ina wet sack until this time, had not my friend 
taken me like an infant in his arms, and placed me all fair 
and square in the hammock. f 





THE SPY. 
Cooper's ** Spy"? appears to have been a good man and 
rue. Tn Colbu é and Bentley’s third number of Standard 
Nove's, containing this novel, we have the following ac- 


some resemblance to a leech. They have two eyes, placed 
like the eyes of a sole; they have two abdominal aper- 
t 


place of the umbilicus in land animals, or even lower, 


ing, situated at a little distance below the former. They 
feed by means of a trumpet-shaped proboscis, which is 
protruded, and bears a strong resemblance to the trunk ef 
an elephant. Dir. Johnson having fitst vindicated him- 
self from the charge of cruelty, by showing that animals 
count of the person from whom the author drew the fice | so very low in the scale of beings are almost, if not quite, 





“© Mr. had occasion to employ an agent whose ser- 
vices differed but little from those of acommon spy. This 
man, as will easily be understood, belonged to a condition 
in life which rendered him the least reluctant to appear in 
so equivocal a character. He ®as poor,—ignorant, so far 
as the usual instruction was concerned,—but cool, shrewd, 
and fearless, by nature. It was his office to learn in what 
part of the country the agents of the Crown were making 
their secret efforts to embody men,—to repair to the place, 
enlist, appear zealous in the cause he affected to serve, and 
otherwise to get possession of as many of the secrets of the 
enemy as possible. These he of course communicated to 
his employers, who took all the means in their power to 
counteract the plans of the English, and frequently with 
great success. It will readily be conceived that a service 
like this was attended with great personal hazard. In ad- 
dition to the danger of discovery, there was the daily risk 
of talling into the hands. of the Americans themselves, 
who invariably visited sins of this nature more severely en 
the natives of the country than on the Europeans who fell 
into their hands. In fact, the agent of Mr. —— was se- 
veral times arrested by the local authorities, and in one 
instance he was actually condemned by his exasperated 
countrymen to the gallows. Speedy and private orders to 
his gaoler alone saved him from an ignominious death. 
He was permitted to escape; and this seeming, and indeed 
actual, peril, was of great aid in supporting his assumed 
character among the English. By the Americans, in his 
little sphere, he was denounced asa bold and inveterate 
Tory. In this manner he continued to serve bis country 
in secret during the early years of the struggle, hourly en. 
vironed by danger, and the constant subject of unmerited 
opprobrium. In the year —— Mr. —— was named to a) 
high and honourable employment at a European court. | 
Before vacating his seat in Congress, he reported to that 
body an outline of the cireumstances related, suppressing 
the name of his agent from policy, and demanding an ap- 
propriation in behalf of aman who had been of so much 
use at so great personal risk. A suitable sum was voted, 
and its eden was confided to the chairman of the secret 
committee. Mr. —— took the necessary means to sum- 
mon his agent to a personal interview. They met ina 
wood, at midnight. Here Mr. —— complimented his 
companion on his fidelity and adroitness, explained the 
necessity of their communications being closed, and finally 
tendered the money. . The other drew back, and declined 
receiving it. * The country has need of all its means,’ 
said he; ‘ and as for myself, I can work, or gain a liveli- 
hood by various ways.’ Persuasion was useless, for pa- 
triotism was uppermost in the heart of this remarkable 
individual; and Mr.—— departed, bearing with him the 
gold he had brought, and a deep respect for the man who 
had so long hazarded his life, unrequited, for the cause 
they served in common. The writer is under an impres- 
sion that, at a later day, the agent of Mr. —— consented 
to receive a remuneration for what he had done; but it 
was not until his country was. entirely in a condition to 
bestow it.” Mr. Cooper is himself ignorant of the Spy’s 
teal name. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


NEWLY-DISCOVERED ANIMAL, 
Or THE HYDRA OF THE ANCIENTS NOT FARULOUS. 





The following account of a paper read at a late meeting 
of the Eclectic Society, will, we are certain, be read with 
much interest and surprise. In truth it almost realizes 
the fabled bydra of the ancients: Mr. J. Frost in the chair. 
After the routine business, Dr. James Rawlins Johnson 
read his paper on the Planaria Torva. The learned Doc- 
tor stated that his attention had been -called to these sin- 
gular animals by observing parts wanting in some, and in 


an inattentive observer in supposing that they were of dif- 
ferent specice. The planuariz are found near the Red 
House, Battersea, and are of a dirty brown or black colour ; 
they vary in length from a third to half an inch, and have 


results of his experiments. He cut off the head of a full- 
sized planaria, below the eyes; a new head was re- 
produced in a few days, varying from nine to four- 
teen. He cut off this second head; a new one was 
again regenerated; a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
experiment met with the same success; and the Doctor 
is of opinion, that if the cold weather (which is unta- 
vourable to these creatures) had not set in, any number 
of heads might have been produced from the same body. 
In one of these experiments a new head was formed, with 
but one eye, and that in the centre. He next madea lon- 
gitudinal incision in another planaria, between the eyes, 
and an incision at right angles with it, thus cutting off 
half the head, together with one of the eyes; in avout 
fourteen days the piece was reproduced, with a new eye, 
in the most perfect symmetry. The Doctor divided 
another planaria into three equal portions transversely ; 
the head speedily acquired a new body and tail, the tail 
reproduced a new body and head, and the middle-piece 
regained a new head and tail. He divided many other 
planarie into six and even eight parts: each por- 
tion retained its vitality, and set about reproducing as 
much of a new body as was required to restore it to 
the form of the perfect animal or which it formed once 
a component part. The Doctor dissected wedge-shaped 
pieces out of the heads of other planariw, which were spe- 
dily reproduced, and what is most curious occurred—tivat, 
according to the depth and breadth of these wedge-shaped 
incisions, a new eye@ould be supplied, making three eyes ; 
or two new eyes, making four eyes; or if the incisions 
were very deep, then, instead of a new piece being sup- 
plied, the parts would divaricate and form two perfect 
heads. The limits of this report preclude many impor- 
tant and curious matters relating to this wonderful little 
animal. The Doctor concluded by stating that it was his 
Intention to renew his inquiries in the approachiaog season ; 
and that he had reason for believing he should be able to 
discover other circumstances in the history of the planaria 
no less interesting than the foregoing. On the table were 
two living double headed planariaw. The meeting adjourned 
until the last Tuesday in March, which is the anniversary 
of the society. —Literary Gazette. 








NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Public by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing Base imt- 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND aynp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respect 
ully solicit Ladies_and Gentlemen, on purehasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in « 
wrapper, sealed at each end with the Nameand Address 
and signed on the Label in Red, 


**A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘*‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d..  7s.. 
10s. Gd., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 


This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful ; 


| is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 


Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winde 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprisingenergy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting « 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating eo ae it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changer 


of weather, it provesan infalliblespecific,a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 


valuable acquisition. 





ures—one, by which they feed, 1s situated about the 


which ig very ex:raordinary; the other is the anal open- 


street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; 
street; 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 


Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 
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the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Addres» 
of ‘the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
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The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bulu- 
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Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
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titious character which gives name to the beok :— 


exempt from the sense of pain, proceeded to state the’ 
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No. 4. Still thy cheek is round and fair; ae oe 
LAYS OF A DREAMER. ’Mid thy curls not one grey hair; eh 
iF BY J. BOLTON, OF MANCHESTER. Not one lurking sorrow lies 
} { % In the lustre of those eyes: 
j ‘ OH, AM I NOT THY BRIDE? Thou hast felt, since last we met, T 
H ‘4 b ote No affliction, no regret! 
24 e nin the m ite Wonderful! to shed no tears By the 
oa cai th fondness and delight ; In the lapse of twenty years! a 
POETRY Oh, well he lov’d her cheek of bloom, 
r Her eye so sunny bright, But what means that changing brow? 
Andas in joy he sat Tears are in those dark eyes now! 
By that young beauty’s side, Have my rash, incautious words On our 
He murmured in her ear the words Waken’d Feeling’s slumbering chords ? ler, and t 
MARIAN. “< Oh, wilt thou be my bride?” Wherefore dost thou bid me look not be sat 
| At yon dark-bound journal-book ?-— 
| - —_ He left his native land, ts the wegiter a a cup of 
{ Thou art not dead, thou art not dead, For wealth and fame he strove, Of the lapse of twenty years! and his } 
Thou livest still, to me; Yet never did his heart forget received { 
And still I hear thy fairy tread, His first, his far-off love; Thou hast been a happy bride, which the 
And still thy form I see; At many a gilded shrine Kneeling by a lover's side; away on t 
ag My own sweet flower so early blighted !— In vain he had not sighed, And unclouded was thy life, After le 
And still my spirit holds with thine But nought could win his soul from her As his loved and loving wife: a 
Communion blest, and free, His own betrothed bride. Thou hast worn the garb of gloom, ee | 
As when mine arms did round thee twine, Laurels and gold were his, Kneeling by that husband’s tomb: proac . 
And all forgot, with thee, , With toil and travel pale, Thou hast wept a widow’s tears many oe 
\ The speeding hours, with bliss so freighted !— The wanderer hied with weary feet In the lapse of twenty years! nm - 
I think of thee as thou wert yet To the green-and well-known vale; Oh! I'see my error now, 3 pe : a 
sndethateneieeuns He sought his true love’s home, To suppose, in cheek and brow, is called | 
Ae if the chair were venéy est, His heart beat high with pride, Strangers may presume to find Court-hou 
And thy dear self wert there, As joyously he hasten’d on Treasured secrets of the mind; sionally h 
; What time the school’s brief tasks were ended ! To elaim his destin’d bride. There fond Memory still will keep the churc! 
i} Companion of the social hour, Through the shadow of the trees Her vigil, when she seems to sleep; stands a R 
With more than fabled charm He saw the white walls gleam, Though composure re-appears scription t 
| To combat langour’s power, And the ivy twining round the porch, In the lapse of twenty years ! hope to liv 
it And pain itself disarm; As it was in his dream; Where's the hope that can abate means of 
And thou with every thought art blended ! And the river, where of old The grief of hearts thus desolate? suffered ar 
} His tiny barks he tried, That can Youth’s keenest pangs assuage, away.”? 
} But,ch!  todelasion all, With a murmuring sound was rushing past And mitigate the gloom of Age? y 
And love's chimera vain; The dwelling of his bride mieten tite inve " At the ¢ 
Yet, let it hold me sti!] in thrall, : a a os : e poet a came to Bi 
And Marian live again ! Once more he met his love— ‘ . er toa port of peace; diocese. 1 
Again revive the bright flower faded !— They met in wild despair, Sand of Che temeiy piled sheers anttioned 
} whet Got eay'=caient And long he gaz’d upon her brow, Through the lapse of future years! thirteenth 
Andam I selfish grown?— +4 For death was written there; _—_——_________} ‘anhiieg 
, High waves the tufted grass He led her to the church, VILLAGE BELLS. 
: Around the lettered stone, Where vow to vow replied, BY N, MICHELL, deep fosse, 
And she seeure from woe is shaded !— When in his faithful arms, alas, Author of the Stege of Constantinople. sively mad 
: 1a She sunk a dying bride. bepeiiineiiedidil on om modernize: 
. : Mourning, rebellious spirit, rest, : 0 love—to war . 
Ae) Nor murmur at thy God; Her cheek was pale and cold, The trumpet rouse the soul— — 
ht h the 1 ted breast Her bright eye had grown dim, The organ waft the spirit far The dist: 
A ae ree = igh Above earth’s dull control; bout eigh 
But still it shone with meteor light, about eight 
Humbly to bear the rod, hot teteethen dhs But oh! what sound hath magic spells, b 
Nor, impious, seek to war with heaven !— nea tinker eiaies in To charm and sooth, like village bells ! or @ rupt 
Like the spring rose she blossomed fair, a Ghetaldi derene ° They wake remembrance in the heart that divide 
Like it, too, gently died :— dnientil ms 4 ner it Of all that once was dear; It passes th 
{ Chide, chide away that rising tear, = these o wo Se va 4 er lips, They prompt the sigh, bid tear drops start, country, an 
She waits to be thy guide, Chem Senay Se deny deen eat oy we id Jai residence o 
~— ose: 8! iJ 
And hail thee to the rest to sorrow given. TWENTY YEARS! Where contemplation darkly dwells. man. 
j G. i 
' Biverpeel. BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. Their sounds, which charmed youth’s happy day, At the di 
——————— For me, I ne’er forget, entered the 
LINES WITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF THE “AMU-| — [From the New Monthly and London Magazine for May.) = — we ber 7 away, gling place, 
LET,” AND PRESENTED TO A LADY. — Arid home returns, and otrenmee and Gaile, pits of thi: 
They tell me twenty years are past 8 
—_— eenitteaneieneinantae With those remember’d village bells! Temains of \ 
Dear is the pledge, though trifling it may be, po ° tedeluvian | 
ned satiate eatin And thought thee fairest of the fair, were 
oterepnerseenemnsandhennangamnntirnanrel “ve With thy sylph-like form and light brown hair ! METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. be seen in | 
And sweet to generous, constant minds the hour th thy sylph-like form a inion. 
When summon'd forth by its reviving pow’r; 1 can remember every word (From the Liverpool Courier.] k we 
That from those smiling lips I heard: te took of a lit 
Oe'r the imagination, crowding fast, Barometer | Extreme] Thermo- Extreme| State of Remarks Whilst , 
Rush the bright visions of the checquer'd past; oot Repeernepeee at during | meter ® Heat do- Wind | at st we : 
Whilst the heart flutt’ring, now with hopes, now fears, Like the lapse of twenty years! _— aa Soh fier Ibi. eaten fe eo ea! Temarked, t! 
i i . ° F ‘ much ch 
ty Alternate tastes the bliss of former years. Thou art changed! in thee I find +4 29 80| 50 01 87 0 70 O| SE. |Falr. a eap 
So may I hope this will, by Friendship’s aid, Beauty of another kind; 29 70| 51 O 57 0 i 0 oe Fair. nt; for I 
5 A link in Memory’s sacred chain be made; Those rich curls lie on thy brow 20 4 4 4 3 ee eS. S55. Showerr. and my cha: 
3 Serve in the lonely hour to call to mind In a darker cluster now; 22 | 29 80| 54 0| 66 O, 71 O|N.N.W.|Fair. of ale, a gl 
’ The many scenes which time has left behind; And the sylph hath given place 4 4 eB 4 4 ¢ 4 | rh + he pee. breakfast in 
With whispering voice forbid thee to forget, To the matron’s form of grace: derate sum « 
” May 20th, Rain during night; six, p.m. thunder-storm— 
; And truly make the gift an“ Amulet. Yet how little it appears 21st, Three, p.m. showery.—22d, Six, p.m. thunder-storm— On quitti: 
Like the lapse of twenty years! 23d. Rain during night. together wit 


Liverpool, May 20, 1831. 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 
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(ORIGINAL) 





THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
—— 
By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun,” &c. &c.) 
——— 
(Concluded from our last.) 





On our route we called upon our friend the mil- 
ler, and though rather early in the day, he would 
not be satisfied unless we took “ doch an dorroch” in 
a cup of rum and new milk. I bade Mr. Kneale 
and his pretty daughter a temporary farewell, and 
received from the latter Mr. Warner’s manuscript, 
which the reader will doubtless recollect she took 
away on the visit they had so lately paid us. 

After leaving the mill, the road for some distance 
possessed little to attract attention, but as we ap- 
proached Kirk Michael it improved, and presented 
many pleasant little cottages to our notice. Kirk 
Michael is a small neat town, and stands about half 
a mile from the sea-shore. Near the inn, which 
is called the “Crown and Mitre,” there is a new 
Court-house, in which the northern Deemster occa- 
sionally holds his courts. Fronting the entrance to 
the church, which is dedicated to the Archangel, 
stands a Runic cross,—a fine specimen, and the in- 
scription upon it has been thus translated :—“ We 
hope to live through the holy name of God, and by 
means of the mysterious tree on which his Son 
suffered an evil death our sorrows shall be washed 
away.” 

At the distance of a mile from Kirk Michael we 
came to Bishop’s Court, the episcopal palace of the 
diocese. It is a place of very great antiquity, being 
mentioned in the records of Man as early as the 
thirteenth century. The original building was only 
a massive tower, encircled at some distance by a 
deep fosse, but many additions have been succes- 
sively made to it. The grounds having been lately 
modernized and laid out in good taste, possess a 
considerable share of beauty. 

The distance from Bishop’s Court to Ramsey is 
about eight miles, and the road runs along the base 
or abrupt termination of the chain of mountains 
that divide the island into two unequal portions. 
It passes through a fine champagne and well-wooded 
country, and displays at every turn the comfortable 
residence of the Manx farmer and country gentle. 
man. 

At the distance of a mile from Bishop’s Court we 
entered the village of Batlaugh. It is a long strag- 
gling place, as large as Ballasalla ; and in the marl- 
pits of this village are found the gigantic fossil 
Ttemains of what is commonly denominated the an- 
tedeluvian elk, a beautiful specimen of which may 
be seen in the shop of a druggist on the quay of 
Douglas. We entered the public-house, and par- 
took of a little bread and cheese and a glass of ale. 
Whilst we sat over our;frugal repast, Mr. Warner 
remarked, that *‘about ten years ago, travelling was 
much cheaper in the Isle of Man than it is at pre- 
sent; for I remember stopping at this very house, 
and my charge for a supper of cold mutton, a pint 
of ale, a glass of brandy and water, my bed, and 
breakfast in the morning, amounted only to the mo. 
derate sum of eighteen-pence.”’ 

On quitting Ballaugh, the church of that village, 
together with those of Jurby and Andreas, were all 


discernible from the high road, and the view from 
thence, over the low land of Man, was peculiarly 


hamlets, cottages, and farm-houses, interspersed 
among well-cultivated tields, and displaying, at the 


mental timber. 

Nearly midway to Ramsey, the glen of Sulby, (a 
deep and narrow valley through which the river of 
that name flows from its source in the mountains of 
Snafield,) opens into the plains. On ascending it, 
several fine alpine pictures present themselves to 
view, and a tributary streamlet, descending from 
the mountain that forms its western boundary, makes 
a remarkably high water-fall. About a mile further 
to the eastward we crossed Sulby bridge, and from 
thence to Ramsey the terminations of the mountains 
are beautifully wooded, and adorned with many plea- 
sant residences of the Manx gentry. We found Ram- 
sey a clean and well-built little town, delightfully 
situated at the mouth of the river Sulby. It hasa 
neat Court-house, in which the northern Deemster 


fair houses of entertainment in this town, but we 
took up our quarters at the Hotel, which is kept by a 
very civil elderly lady of the name of Ride, and we 
had no reason to complain of our accommodation, 
for after our long walk we found the tea, accom- 
panied with some broiled codlings, excellent; and 
after supper, which consisted of a roasted fowl, the 
good old gentlewoman furnished us with a glass or 
two of the finest brandy I ever tasted on the island. 

As the steamer was not expected until the next 
day but one, we determined to employ the morrow 
in viewing the little town and its environs. The 
harbour will not admit vessels of greater burthen 
than one hundred tons, but it has a convenient quay, 
with a good pier and lighthouse. The trade of 
Ramsey consists in the exportation of corn and other 
agricultural produce, the growth principally of the 
northern division of the island, of which Ramsey 
may be considered the commercial outlet. The 
imports are only coals, lime, and other necessary 
articles of British or Manx productions, as the im- 
portation of colonial and foreign goods for the con. 
sumption of the island centres in the town of Dou- 
glas only. A great proportion of the herring fleet 
belongs to Ramsey, and during the winter months 
the boats are dismantled and laid up there. 

The environs of Ramsey are to the eye of the tourist 
particularly pleasing, the country extending to the 
northward about seven miles, and being a richly- 
cultivated plain, interrupted only at the distance of 


the south and west, the narrow tract of land that 


nation of the northern hills is picturesquely dis- 
posed, and well ornamented with thriving young 
timber. 


mountains bound the view of this magnificent am- 
phitheatre. But would the traveller prefer scenery 


gratifying, the country being thickly covered with | of a more retired, a more gloomy character, the um- 


brageous glens of Milntown, Ballure, and Claugh- 
bane will afford considerable gratification ; for there 


same time, a plentiful sprinkling of useful and orna- | he may 


——* roam at large the lonely mountain's head, 
Or where the maze of some bewildered stream, 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps lead.” 


The Rock of Ramsey was in the remote times of our 


Norman ancestors famous for a breed of falcons of 


superior strength and swiftness ; nor was a cast of 
them a present deemed unworthy of a King of Man 
to give, or a King of England to receive. But the 


fame of this eyrie extended much further; the 
monarchs of Denmark and Norway sent to Ramsey 


for these courageous birds. The days of falconry 
are, however, gone by, and the hawks remain among 


their precipices undisturbed, save by the wandering 
urchin, who, at the hazard of his neck, sometimes 
carries away their eggs or young ones. 

A superficial observer, whilst traversing the road 


holds his courts once a fortnight. There are two very | from Bishop’s Court to Ramsey, would be apt to 


imagine upon viewing the steep and bold finish of 
the mountains on his right, and the plain country 
so little above the level of the water upon his left, 
that the island, at some very remote period, must 
have ended at the base of the southern chain of 
hills, and that the northern portion of low land 
owes its origin to a more recent convulsion of 
nature, or has been gradually washed up by the sea; 
and this opinion is, in some measure, corroborated 
by the action of that element on the Point of Ayr, 
for there it is continually washing up large quanti. 
ties of gravel, which slowly, but surely, extend the 
island in that direction. But when we begin to 
reflect that the central plain of the north is an ex- 
tensive morass, containing vast quantities of turf 
and bog timber, the remains, doubtless, of ante- 
diluvian forests, amongst which, oaks of a large 
size, black and hard as iron, are very often disco- 
vered, we must give up that opinion, and acknow- 
ledge that the very different appearance of the 
northern and southern portions of the island can 


only have been occasioned by the universal deluge, 
and as the horns and other parts of the antideluvian 
elk have also been found in the bogs of the north, 
we may naturally conclude that the dimensions of 
man have not increased since “the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, and the windows of 
heaven were opened.” 


Being pretty well fatigued with our day’s ramble, 


which had extended over many miles, we gladly 
five miles from the base of the mountains by a low | partook of a late dinner at the hotel, to which we 
range of sand hills, called the Ballacherrin Hills, | both brought the best of all sauces, a good appetite ; 
which intersect the plain from sea to sea. Towards |#0d upon the removal of the cloth, Mr. Warner, at 
my desire, récommenced his narrative in the follow. 


intervenes between Ramsey and the abrupt termi- | ing manner :— 


THE STORY OF MR. WARNER CONCLUDED. 
“Tn the course of a day or two, I received a visit 


from Mr. Cardwell, who now looked very respecta- 
The view from Skylaw is beautiful ; indeed, I | ble, for he wore a new black coat and other articles 
may call it superb. A rich plain of seven miles|to correspond, so that there was no danger of his 
square, covered with hamlets and cultivation, the | dress being again claimed by the widow of a felon. 


granary of the island, lies extended at its foot, and | Before we separated, this strange character contrived 








is terminated by the elegant lighthouse on the Point | to borrow fifty pounds from me, for the purpose of 
of Ayr. Beyond this, the ever-swelling sea, beau- {purchasing a ton or two of large lignum vite, which 
tifully blue, rolls round the various promontories, | was to be cut into curious boards and then taken to 
dividing the coast of Man from those of Cumberland |Dublin for sale, where he expected to obtain the 
and Scotland, whose distant and cloud-enshrouded | Lord knows what profit, by the speculation. 
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lingly lent the money; and he proposed to give me 
his note of hand for the amount, payable on demand ; 
but as I did not expect ever to see the principal 
iyain, I thought it folly to waste even a trifle more 
uu the stamp, so I told Cardwell to take his own 
time for the payment, and if he never refunded it, 
i should never ask him to do it. But Mr. Cardwell 
stood very much upon honour and punctilio; and 
drawing forth his pocket-book, insisted upon being 
made acquainted with my address in the country, 
(as lie knew [ intended immediately to leave Lon- 
don,) ‘that he might return the cash after having 
made sales of his beam boards in Dublin :’ to hu- 
nour these affected scruples, I gave him the address 
of my merchants in Liverpool,—telling him, at the 
sume moment, that any lots sent to their care 
would be sure to reach me some time or other. 
Cardwell entered the particulars in his pocket-book, 
with as much regularity asthough he intended really 
to repay the loan: but I well knew, after quitting 
me, that he would never trouble his head another 
moment respecting it; for, of all the systems in this 
world, the refunding system was that to which 
Cardwell entertajned the greatest antipathy. 

“After taking a few glasses of wine together, we 
parted company, and [ little thought that it was 
then my lot never again to meet with Calvert Card- 
well: for several years I knew not what had become 
of him; at length, | chanced to‘ obtain a sight of 
one of those ‘maps of busy life, its fluctuations and 
its vast concerns,’ a newspaper, of a very old date, 
and there Tread, with more of sorrow than surprise, 
‘an account of the trial, condemnation, and execu- 
tion of Calvert Cardwell, for forgery.” The un- 
lucky mistake of signing the naine of another per- 
sun as the acceptor of a bill of exchange, brought 
poor Cardwell to this untimely end ; it was his last 
speculation, und an unfortunate one it proved.—I 
regretted the unhappy termination of this eccentric 
mortal’s career ; and with Prince Henry, when he 
saw Falstaff at full length on the field of battle, at 
Shrewsbury, | might have exclaimed, ‘I better 
could have spared a better man.’ 

“Having satisfactorily settled my little concerns 
in London, I departed by the mail for Bristol: what 
my motives for this journey were, I can scarcely tell, 
but I believe, as I well knew, that I could now ap- 
pear in that city without being recognised, I wanted 
to discover, after the lapse of so many years, how 
George Warner was spoken of there, and I also felt 
curious to know what had become of all my old com- 
panions in iniquity.—Upon my arrival in Bristol, I 
very soon began to make inquiries respecting myself, 
but the result of my researches did not prove very 
gratifying. I had the pleasure, wherever I went, 
of hearing poor George Warner called every thing 
but a gentleman ; and it was the universal opinion 
that | had long before either been hanged or trans- 
ported, ‘for nothing better could be expected from 
sneha vagabond.’ ‘The same fate, as I have before 
told you, had really befallen many of my old ac- 
quaintances, and those who still remained had sunk 
into poverty and distress. 

“Satisfied upon these points [ next turned my 
attention towards my sisters. I found that one of 
them was married, and resided in Bristol ; but as 
her husband had proved a wild, hair-brained fellow, 
she was not what is termed ‘very well off in the 





upon Mrs. Gillmore, which was the name of my 
married sister. To her I introduced myself as a 
stranger who wished to obtain some intelligence 
respecting her brother. She received me haughtily 
enough, and protested that ‘she had no knowledge 
whatever of the profligate, nor did she wish to know 
any thing of him.’—¢ Maria,’ said I, ‘look steadfastly 
upon me, although distress, more than age, hath 
furrowed my features, can you not in them trace 
some resemblance to those of your unfortunate 
brother??—‘ Do you then mean to insinuate tat 
oe are my brother?’ returned she.—‘ Indeed, Maria, 

am that brother,’ replied I, ‘ and in a state of want 
and misery, nor have I any hope of relief but from 
the kindness of my more fortunate sisters.’—‘ If it 
is so,’ said she, ‘and you really are the wretch my 
brother, I must say that you lean upon a broken 
reed. We have nothing to give away to profligates 
and vagabonds, however nearly they may be related 
to us; but you are, doubtless, an impostor, for he 
whom I blush to call my brother, having been for 
years unheard of, must, in some foreign country, have 
paid the penalty of his vices.,—‘ I am no impostor, 
Maria,’ returned I, ‘but a starving wretch whose days 
will not be long in the land unless you take pity 
on him.’—‘ Man,’ answered she, in a storm of pas- 
sion, ‘ leave the house this moment; I know you 
not; but were you ten times my brother I would 
spurn you from my presence.’—‘ Yes,’ added her 
son, @ tall, stout, bull-headed young fellow, who had 
hitherto kept silence, but now took part with his 
infuriated mamma; ‘ yes, old codger, mind what 
mother says; if you don’t, P’ll bundle you out neck 
and crop, and no mistake. We’ve little enough for 
ourselves, so start, and tell your cock-and-bull story 
where it’s more likely to gain belief. Uncle, indeed! 
a pretty respectable uncle you look !—march, you 
old blackguard, march !—* Wretched boy! said I, 
sternly interrupting him, ‘thou hast sealed thine 
own doom ; look at this, and let it to thy sorrow con- 
vince thee that I am thine uncle.’ Saying this I 
drew my bank-book from my pocket, and displayed 
an account with Coutts and Co. regularly balanced, 
leaving the sum of £12,000 and upwards to the 
credit of George Warner. They both read, and were 
dumb with amazement and confusion. ‘ Wretches,’ 
continued I, ‘ had I received the least pity, the 
smallest assistance from you, ye should have not 
only inherited the property of George Warner, but 
have been amply sealed during his life; as it is, 
I leave you to reflect at leisure upon your folly, and 
shall hasten to Clifton, where I will try whether 
there is any portion of the milk of human kindness 
flowing in the bosoms of my remaining sisters.’ 
Upon this, mother and son would both have ex- 
cused themselves ; nay, my haughty sister hung 
about my knees entreating forgiveness, but I shook 
her off as I would have done an adder, and then 
quitted their inhospitable door for ever. 

“ My reception at Clifton, from the maiden ladies, 
was, if possible, more ungracious than that I have 
related to you. I therefore shall not repeat the 
particulars of it: had I appeared among them in 
my proper colours, an angel from heaven would not 
have been so welcome. ‘The poor poverty-stricken 
beggar, however, was treated with the most bitter 
contumely, and quickly ordered to the right about: 
but at the moment of disclosure, when the bank- book 


world? The habitation of my remaining sisters T | was exhibited, O how [ enjoyed myself! I turned my 
understood was at Clifton, where, too proud to; footsteps towards Bristol, and as I slowly paced over 
match with their equals, and too poor to attract the | the pavement, a thought suddenly struck me. ‘I will,’ 
notice of their superiors, they passed their lives | said I,‘ since my expectations from my kindred have 


together in a state of single blessedness. 
“f guickly formed a plan for trying the hearts 
of these my nearest relatives. ‘1 will, said [ to 


| 
| 


been blighted, try what snecess my beggarly disguise 
will meet with from strangers: perhaps my old 
hospitable host at Bvesham may be still in the land 


wyself, ‘ weigh them in the balance, and if they be | of the living” I packed my beggar’s dress in my 
not found wanting, they shall be partakers of my | trank ; and a stage-coach quickly conveyed me into 


prosperity. 


1 possess riches, of which, with my the neighbourhood of Evesham. 


When we came 


frugal habits, [ know not the use, and who can have | abreast of the well-remembered old farm house, I or- 
a greater right to share them than the children of dered the driver to stop, and myself and baggage 


my parents? 
they are fit objects of my bounty or not.’ 


But U will very soon find out whether | were deposited at the garden-gate. Two fine healthy 
In par- looking yonng women hearing the vehicle stop, had 


suance of this resolation, I clothed myself in a garb hastened to the door of the farm-house, and their 
that denoted the most abject poverty, and waited looks expressed much surprise at my proceedings. 





Not expecting the father to be at home, I inquire 
for Mrs. Weston, and was immediately ushered inty 
the kitchen, where, by the fire-side, in an old arme 
chair, sate my good landlady, busily employed with 
her knitting. Mrs. Weston was no longer the hang, 
some buxom woman I formerly knew ; forage ‘ha 
clawed her in his clutch ;’ but still she looked, 
very neat, clean, and respectable old wife. ‘¥ 
good lady,’ said I, approaching closely to her, ‘haye 
you any knowledge of me ??—‘ No, Sir,’ replied she. 
“1 believe I can safely say that I never saw you be. 
fore.,—‘ Indeed |’ returned I, ‘that seems strange; 
perhaps you’ll havea somewhat better knowledge ¢ 
this little picture,’ taking the miniature of Emm 
Morton from my bosom, and presenting it tobe, 
She looked first at the picture, then at me, and sud. 
denly exclaimed, ‘ Bless my life! you are, you mug 
be Mr. Warner: how glad [ am to see you, and hoy 
delighted my poor dear husband will be.’—* No 
more delighted than I shall be, I promise you ny 
gvod dame,’ said 1, giving her, at the same moment, 
a hearty kiss, which the old lady took in very good 
part; whilst the young ones stood at some distance, 
wondering what could be the matter.—‘ Lasses,’ a 
length, cried the mother, ‘ come hither; this is the 
gentleman who painted the pictures in the parlow, 
a many, many years ago; but God bless me! 
master George, how greatly you are altered.”— Tha 
may well be,’ returned I; ‘age, and a burning sm 
together, will tell a tale; you, dame, are altered too, 
but not quite so much as [ am.’ Here T turned 
the young women, and after pressing their chery 
lips [ said, ‘I think, Mrs. Weston, these pretty girl 
are new tome. ‘ Lord bless you!’ she replied, ‘tn 
be sure they are; my eldest girls, whose pictures you 
drew, have been married long since, and both har 
turned me into an old grandmother.’—‘ And littk 
Billy,’ said I.—‘ Oh, he’s married too, and you'd bk 
quite surprised to see what a tine stout fellow hes 
grown: we gave him good schooling, and he is nox 
an attorney in Evesham.’ 

“Tn conversation of this nature the minutes flet 
away, until dinner time and old Giles Weston a. 
rived together. It is needless to add that the goo 
man welcomed me right heartily, and had I bee 
the King of England himself, I could not have bea 
more officiously attended to. 

“ When the dinner was over, ‘ Dang it, Mr. Warner’ 
said Giles, ‘Ize vork no more this day : we’ll hare 
a jolly booze of zyder, and you shall tell us wht 
you’ve seen in voreign parts, vor you never got thi 
black vace in old England.’—Hereupon the dam 
speedily brewed an immense jug of mulled cider; 
Giles lighted his pipe, the wife took her knitting it 
hand, and both listened attentively to a brief sketch 
of my life and adventures. When I arrived at tha 
part wherein my distress became so great, * Od dam 
it mun,’ said Giles, ‘ you deserved to starve; why 
the d—1l did you not come to Evesham? Ther 
would always have been bite and sup for ye.’—Upo 
concluding my narrative, with which the old pee 
ple were mightily pleased, 1 asked Giles if be 
could tell me what had become of Mary Morton! 
‘for, said I, ‘before I quit the country we mustt 
new our acquaintance.’—From Giles [ understood 
that Mary now lived at ‘Tewkesbury, and that sh 
was a widow, having married a gentleman ‘farme, 
who some years ago left her with several childret, 
and, as Giles said, ‘plenty of bread and cheese 
keep them on, vor Mary’s ‘very well to do in tk 
world.’ 

“© Well, Giles, returned I, ‘I mast see her, amd 
as a beggar, too; Pll find whether her heart is stil 
in the right place or not.’ I remained for a day” 
two at the farm; and upon leaving it, the youn 
women had no reason to regret my visit, for | be 
lieve I supplied them with finery sufficient for mat 
years. 

“Upon my arrival in Tewkesbury, I immediately 
inquired for Mary’s residence, and was directed 
her house, which 1 found to be a neat, handsom 
looking building in the midst of a large garded, 
about a mile and a half from the town, upon i 
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oad. I knocked at the door, and on stating 

letel business with Mrs. Hardinge, (which was 
the name Mary now held,) decayed and poor as I 
appeared, I was introduced into a little parlour, and 
4 ‘a few moments Mary came to me. I left her, 
Sir, a lovely young girl, just approaching to woman- 
hood ; she now appeared to my view a graceful 
matron, and her weeds, which she had not laid 
aside, gave an air of sadness to her still interesting 
features. Upon entering the room, she very politely, 
and in a kindly tone, inquired ‘what might be my 
business with her ??—* Madam,’ replied I, ‘ it is 
many years since last we met ; I was then a poor 
and unfortunate boy, and stil’ am I poorand unfor- 
tunate; for a curse, a fatal arse, has through life 
attended the unhappy (veorge Warner.’— George 
Warner!’ said she hastily, ‘George Warner! and 
in these wretched habiliments, can it be possible?’ 
‘It is indeed but too true, Madam,’ I replied, ‘ and 
let this convince you ;? upon which I drew the por- 
trait of her sister from its concealment, saying at 
the same moment, 

*O gentle Emma, on a lovelier form 

Than thine earth never closed ; nor e’er did heaven 

Receive a purer spirit from the world.’ 

“Upon viewing the portrait Mrs. Hardinge was for 
a few moments dreadfully agitated, for our day 
dreams become retrospective as we advance in years, 
and the heart feels as naturally upon remembrance 
in age as upon hope in youth. At length she reco- 
vered herself, and pointing to a chair, said, ‘Sit 
down, I entreat you, Mr. Warner, and allow me to 
send some refreshments; for perhaps you have not 
dined: after you have eaten a little [ will listen to 
the tale of your misfortunes, if you will have the 
kindness to relate it. In pursuance with her re- 
quest, I partook of a small portion of cold meat and 
aglass or two of wine. I then gave her a feigned 
narration of an accumulation of calamity that had 
befallen me in a foreign country, where I had been 
settled as a merchant, and of my return to England 
broken-hearted and pennyless. ‘I am,’ said I, 
‘completely destitute at the present moment, and 
without the slightest hope of future support : no- 
thing, therefore, is left me but to lay my head on 
the cold stone that covers the remains of my poor 
Emma, and to pray that Heaven, in its mercy, will 
svon enable my spirit to join hers in another and a 
happier world.—‘ Mr. Warner,’ said Mary, weep- 
ing bitterly, ‘speak not thus; here your wanderings 
must cease; my home shall be your home; and 
whilst Mary Hardinge has bread to give away, you 
shall never want. I have three boys just entering 
into manhood ; will yuu be their frieud ?—for your 
experience can warn them against the dangers of the 
world. Say, Mr. Warner, will you remain with us, 
and you shall, if possible, again be happy?’ 

“‘Tncomparable woman!’ replied I, ‘] am now 
happy,—happy to find that as there still lives one 
person who can feel for the poor and miserable 
George Warner, there also lives one person who 
shall be a sharer of his prosperity. Mary, I am no 
beggar; these rags were a disguise to try the heart 
of my youthful monitress :—it is still in the right 
place, and the wanderer, George Warner, has found 
an heiress to a fortune that was beginning to be a 
burthen to him.’ 

“T have little more to say upon this point ; the 
seeming mystery was quickly explained to Mary’s 
satisfaction, and I passed several happy weeks in 
her house. At last the spirit of rambling took pos- 
session of me; but before [ quitted Mrs. Hardinge’s 
habitation I placed a document in her hands, by 
virtue of which she will inherit my whole property 
in trust for her children. I then wandered for two 
or three years over many parts of England and 
Scotland: at length chance conducted me to this 
island, which, for some time, I traversed in all di- 
tections; but the little cottage in the glen having 
attracted my attention, I became the purchaser of 
it; for more than ten years have I resided there 
nearly alone, my only visiters during that time, with 
the exception of yourself, having been the sons of 


Siction. 


Mary Hardinge, one or other of whom comes over 
occasionally to pass a day or two with me. : 

“For more than ten years the current of my life 
hath glided smoothly and serenely away ; but think 
you that life hath been a happy one? Alas! no. 
During mv seclusion from the great world, I have 
had too much time for reflection ; and I am com- 

elled to add, that continued recurrence to the past 
hath poisoned every present enjoyment. But still 
the life of a recluse has not been one of utter use- 
lessness, for the needy have ever found me a friend ; 
and the smattering of medicine that I obtained 
during my voyages to Guinea has enabled me in 
many instances (during the absence of a regular 
practitioner) to be of essential service to my poorer 
neighbours. 

“ Pocts, Sir, in all ages, have expatiated upon the 
charms of solitude, but I much question if any of 
them ever served a ten years’ apprenticeship to it; 
and for my own part, I will candidly confess, that 
were it not for my little circle of indigent neigh- 
bours, many of whom would sadly miss the ‘ Old 
Man of the Glen,’ I would quit my sequestered 
habitation, and once more embark upon the ruled 
ocean of active life.” 

This, gentle reader, was the conclusion of Mr. 
Warner’s histery: with it also concluded our enter- 
tainment for the evening; and I retired to bed, 
being determined, if possible, to obtain a good 
night’s rest previous to stepping on bvard the 
steamer in the morning. 

The next day, as we sat at breakfast, we saw, 
from our parlour window, the wished-for steam- 
boat rounding the Point of Ayr; in little more than 
half an hour she was abreast of the town. Then, 
shaking my old friend heartily by the hand, and 
bidding him for a short time farewell, I quitted the 
pier in a small boat, and was soon conveyed on 
board of the Enterprize, which, “ walking the 
waters like a thing of life,” rapidly conveyed me 
towards the shores of England. 

Reader, the misfortunes of George Warner were 
mainly attributable not only to his own misconduct, 
but to the erroneous system pursued by the iis- 
guided authors of his being: and should either an 
undutiful child, or a foolishly affectionate parent, 
peruse this relation, may they in it see the folly of 
their own conduct, and reform in time.—But, reader, 
think not that this is a sketch from imagination : 
no; the “Recluse of the Glen” still lives, and the 
history of his misfortunes is, unhappily for him, no 
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RHEUMATISM, GOUT, COUGHS, and COLDS. 
—LIFE PILLS, entirely vegetable, discovered by the 
Rev. C. CanrinoTon, Vicar of Berkeley, one of his 
Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants, &c. for the County of 
Gloucester :— Enford, Wilts, June 8. 

I am in the habit of taking your Life Pills for the 
Rheumatism, with which I used to be dreadfully afflicted. 
Nothing so effectually relieves it, and though I am seventy- 
three years of age, yet by using them the moment of an 
attack, I keep off the fit. EDW. RAWLINS. 
Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14. and 4s. 6d. each. 


HOARE’S ANODYNE EMBROCATION, or IM- 
PROVED HEAL-ALL, is unequalled for Sprains and 
Bruises, Fresh Cuts, Burns and Scalds, Quinsey and Sore 
Throat, Swellings, Chiiblains before breaking, &c. &c. 
No Family having once used this preparation zill ever be 
without it. In Bottles at 1s. 1§. and 23 Od. Sold by all 
Medicine Dealers. ** BARRY and SON, BRISTOL,” 
is engraved in the Government Stamp. 
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THE COTTON TRADE OF EGYPT. 





(From the Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) 

The zeal and energy of the viceroy have been rewarded 
by a great increase of trade, and a corresponding rise in 
the value of raw produce; but accident has conferred on 
him a greater boon than could have been derived from the 
wisest arrangements. M. Jumel discovered one day, in 
the garden of a Turk called Mako, a plant of the cotton- 
tree, which he afterwards propagated with so much skill 
and success as to bave changed, says Planat, the com- 
merce and statistics of Kgypt. This important vegetable 
bears the name of the Frenchman who first made the Go- 
vernment acquainted with its manitold uses as an article 
of domestic manutacture and of foreign trade. Jumel 
erected at Boulak, near Cairo, a superb establishment, 
equal in its structure to the finest European manufactory, 
tor spinning, weaving, dyeing, and printing of cotton 
goods. The latest improvements in machinery were bor- 
rowed from Rouen and Manchester; steam is the princi- 
pal moving power, and gas is employed for the purposes 
of artificial light. At Siout Mr. Webster found a cotton 
manufactory in full operation. ‘It was established,” 
says he, ** some six years ago, and gives employment to 
eight hundred men and boys, who earn ten, fifieen, 
twenty, or thirty paras, and sometimes three piastres. 
Little boys of seven or eight were seen in all parts of the 
process. The Arab boys are singularly active and jntelli- 
gent-looking. ‘They work with an air of sharpness which 
Is quite remarkable,—a sort of style and flourish which 
shows a full comprehension and mastery of what they are 
about. They appear much quicker than English boys of 
the same age. Young girls were once tried in the factory- 
work, but were found to be of no service. The manager 
and sub manager accompanied us round with great plea- 
sure. Cotton factories are by no means ancomimon in 
Egypt.” M. Mengin made a remark, which we have seen 


valence of the desert winds, machinery is very liable to be 
disordered by the impalpable dust which then fills the air, 
and is so extremely penetrating that, as the natives assert, 
it will enter into an egg through the pores of the shel). 
This powder finds its way into the wheel-work and finer 
parts of a piece of mechanism, disturbing, and sometimes 
stopping, the movements ; while the wood, in similar cir- 
cumstances, warps or splits, and the threads, owing to the 
excessive dryness of the climate, are very apt to break and 
snap asunder. But notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages, which perhaps find a full compensation in the cheap 
labour of a country whose inhabitants have few wants, the 
Pasha is able to compete with the European manufactu- 
rers in every market to which he is admitted, and even to 
undersell the merchants of India in their own ports. It 
has happened fortunately for the Pasha that this cotton- 
wool is not the usual coarse kind hitherto grown in Egypt, 
but of a very superior quality, equal tothe best American. 
In the year 1822, the crop yielded about 5,6U0,000]bs., a 
portion of which being sent to Liverpool on trial, was sold 
at the rate of a shilling a pound. In 1823, the produce 
was so abundant, that, after supplying the countries on 
the borders of the Mediterranean, 1t was calculated that at 
least 50,000 bags might be exported to Englund. The 
Pasha is still extending the culture of this useful plant on 
tracts of ground long neglected, by clearing out the old 
canals, and digging others for the purpose of irrigation ; 
so that it is very probable that the quantity of cotton which 
may be raised in Egypt will, at no very distant period, 
equal the whole importation from America; because, as 
the crop is not exposed on the banks of the Nile to the 
frost and heavy rains which frequently injure it in the less 
temperate climate of the United States, it is much less pre- 
carious. Besides, this new source of supply acquires ad- 
ditional importance from the consideration that it will be 
brought to England in British shipping, and will, there- 
fore, almost necessarily lead to an increase of our export 
trade to Kgypt. 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S LEVEE. 

His levee was held on a Saturday evening, at the unsuit- 
able hour of ten o'clock ; it was rather late before I could 
come up, and I found the whole (Berkeley) square, in the 
vicinity of his residence, crowded with carriages. ‘Tread. 
ing one’s way, amidst many obstructions, I reached the 
house, and which (to observe on a matter so small) I should 
remark is not very suitable for the residence either of its 
former (Earl Grey) or present occupant. It is expected 
that a noble aristocrat should be found in ample halls, sur- 
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rounded by suitable magnificence ; but this is not the house 
in which the lordly capital of the peers should be lodyed, 


confirmed by other authors, namely, that during the pre-. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





- 





The principal rooms are of moderate dimensions, and the 
suite consists only of two. The preparations of announce- 
ment weré those which are usually observed. The Chan- 
cellor took for his place a corner of the room, backed by 
his chaplain, and was soon encircled by the visitants ; his 
dress remarkably plain, being a simple suit of velvet in 
the court cut. The names were announced from the bot- 
tom of the stairs, and each person, as he entered, walked 
up to the Chancellor and offered his respects. The num- 
bers were so great that it was impossible to devote any 
marked attention to each ; as soon, therefore, as the visiter 
had made his bow he retired into the throng, or took his 
departure through the adjoining room. I was not present 
at the first of the levees which were held, and at which the 
attendance was very distinguished ; but a friend who was, 
spoke very highly of the manner in which the Chancellor 
pertormed his noviciate. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
came early, and was very kindly received ; he was followed 
by the Archbishop of York, and several other bishops, 
whose attendance gave proof that, differ as they might from 
Lord Brougham, they surely did not consider him an 
enemy to the church. ‘There is something uncommonly 
bland in the appearance and expression of the Primate; he 
is the very reverse of the full-blown dignitary who is com- 
monly seen in high places. One's notions of a bishop are 
apt to be those which we entertain of a bigh-feeding drone, 
with little duty that is of much real consequence, but with 
@ most exalted notion of such duty as he is called on to 
discharge. Not so the present Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
I mistake his character extremely if he is not a meek as 
well as highly-accomplished servant of his Master. I know 
not how he ascended to the primacy, but I am sure that it 
ig not dishonoured in his hands. Brougham evidently 
likes his Grace. The most remarkable visiter of that even- 
ing wasthe Duke of Wellington ; the crowd was astonished, 
and I dare say the Chancellor hinself was surprised when 
his name wassentup. I doubt if they had ever met in 
the same room before. ‘Their political lives, with the ex- 
ception of the Catholic question, were one unvarying 
course of opposition, if not enmity. I suspect that for a 
time the Duke despised the talk of the lawyer; and, on 
the other band, Brougham had often declared that the re- 


spect which he entertained for military glory was not very | 


lofty. Some of his bitterest tirades were levelled at the 
Duke personally. No one will deny that it was high- 
minded in the Duke to lay aside resentment of every sort, 
and offer this mark of respect as well to the man as to the 
office. The Chancellor was flattered by the attention, and 


shook the Duke by the hand very cordially. There is not | 


much heartiness of mauner about the Duke, whatever may 
be the reality ; and his dry features, thinned by the great 
labours in which his life has been passed, do not easily or 
readily relax into a smile; but on this occasion, it was re- 
marked that his cour.tenance was more expressive of good 
will than usual; he engaged in conversation for a minute 
or two with the Chancellor, and then gave place to the sub- 
sequent visiters who pressed for audience. Metropelitan, 


AEROLITHS, 

Acroliths, or air stones, are those semi-metallic sub- 
stances which are found to fall from the atmosphere at all 
times, and in all countries. The descent of these bodies 
was for a considerable period discredited ; but so many 
well-attested instances having taken place by those who 
have seen their fall, that it 18 impossible now to entertain 
a doubt on the subject. These bodies have in general a 
similar appearance, and they are dissimilar to any substance 
on our globe. When analyzed, their products are princi- 
pally silica and oxide of iron, having a small quantity of 
sulphur, magnesia, nickel, and lime. Being so similar, it 
is naturally concluded that they have one common origin, 
be that what it may. Aecroliths, of the larger kind, when 
first seen, have appeared luminous, and moving very ra- 
pidly 1p an oblique direction, sometimes with a loud hissing 
noise, and they are occasionally surrounded with a flame, 


especially as lunar volcanoes have been found to be of 
great height, and constant changes appear to be going on 
in the moon’s surface. It has been calculated that if a 
body be projected from the moon with a force only three 
times greater than that sometimes given to a cannon-ball, 
it would be carried out of the sphere of the moon's attrac- 
tion, and provided it be from a favourable spot on her 
surface, it would fall to the earth, where it would arrive in 
about threedays. The appearance of aeroliths indicates 
their having been ejected from a volcano, as they are ge- 
nerally surrounded with a thick black incrustation. Some 
philosophers have imagined that these bodies are the frag- 
ments of a planet that had been rent into pieces by some 
internal force, and had come by degrees under the attrac- 
tive influence of our earth. Independent of the substances 
already named, and very many others of a minor import, 
there have been immense masses of iron found, which it is 
concluded are of meteoric origin. The mass found by 
Pallas in Siberia is supposed to be of this nature ; also two 
masses in Greenland, of which the knives of the Esqui- 
maux were made, as mentioned by Ross, in his expedition 
tothe Arctic regions. A mass was found in Brazil, weigh- 
ing more than six tons; as also a mass near the Cape of 
Good Hope, and another near the Senegal, which are sup- 
posed, from their peculiar nature, to have had an origin 
foreign from our earth. A sword, manufactured entirely 
from meteoric iron, was presented some few years since to 
Alexander the Emperor of Russia, by Mr. Sowerby, a 
gentleman well known in the scientific world.—Compen- 
dium of Astronomy. 





PAGANINI. 
Paganini, in his auto-biography, gives the following ac- 
count of his musical powers, and of an extraordinery pe- 
culiarity in his mode of teaching. My powers of memory 
are much spoken of; in fact, they are none of the worst, 
tor I can play every thing from sheer recollection, without 
having a note before me. Whilst I am performing, the 
accompaniment of the other instruments always reminds 
me of what is to follow, so that I am never apprehensive 
of finding myself at fault. When I make my appearance 
at my own concerts, I am quitea different being trom what 
I am when passing my hour with friends ; in their society 
my cheerfulness scarcely ever abandons me. I labour un- 
der the pressure of an anxiety and seriousness which I do 
not succeed in mastering until the music carries my feel- 
ings away with its harmonies; and then I should surren- 
dec myself to its influence without care or thouyht, if in- 
tellect did not step in and urge its right. Composition is 
by no means so easy a matter to me as many may conceive. 
My great principle is the ** varicta e unita in arte 3” but 
these are of difficult combination. My music is essentially 
peculiar in its cast, and not so readily committed to paper 
as people fancy, for the public always insist upon some- 
| thing out of the way, or astounding, from me, and require 
j that I should play long pieces; this demands much 
thought and canvassing of mind before I am prepared to 
take pen in hand. 
o * 











| It has a long time been my design to write an opera, but 

I reserve this until my playing expedition is at an end; 

then, and not before, I shall impart a musical secret to my 
! fellow-creatures—such a secret as is not to be learned in 
any school whatever. The possession of it will enable any 
young man to become a masterly performer in three years 
time at the utmost, instead of spending, perchance, as many 
as ten upon the task. In saying this I affirm nothing but 
what the fact will establish. There is but one individual, 
Gaetano Ciandelli, of Naples, a young performer, now 
four-and-twenty, or thereabouts, who is acquainted with 
ny secret. He had long been an indifterent player upon 
the violoncello; but taking an interest in his welfare, and 
teeling a desire to be of use to him, I made him privy to 
my discovery, and he availed himself so rapidly of the 
revelation, that he became quite another sort of being, in 


gee. ga goa segs i ttl a space of no more than three days, and came out with so 
ace 5 ny . 


the earth. When thy strike the ground they sometimes 
penetrate it to the depth of between one and two feet, 
evincing a considerable velocity of movement. The fall 
ot these bodies does not depend on the state of the atmo- 
sphere, as it takes place in calm and serene weather, as well 
as during thunderstorms. Sir W. Hamilton and others 
have supposed them to be formed in the atmosphere, but 
it would seem that they could not be atmospheric produc- 
tions, bec suse of the immense size, and because they strike 
the earth with more violence than they could do if they 
did not come from a greater height than our atmosphere 


extends. ‘They cannot be emitted from a terrestrial vol- 


cano, as they have been tound thousands of miles trom any | 
known volcano ; itis, therefore, conjectured that they may 
be projected to the carth trom vuicanoes in the moon, more 


complete a metamorphosis in his style, as to excite a degree 
of astonishment which is not to be described. 





Personal Appearance of Puganini.—As many may not 
like to pay so dearly to hear this wonderful man, we shall 
endeavour to give our readers some idea of his person, 
that, should they mect him in the street, they may be able 
to-recognise him, and ** say they've seen him.’” His form 
is delicate, the arms and fingers long, his hair chesnut 
colour, falling over the shoulders, his cheeks pale and thin, 
his nose aquiline and long, the forehead broad, and finely 
tormed, overnanging his small eyes, which sparkle beneath 
its shadow, and dart forth occasionally brilliant flashes,— 
so say the French.—Athenwum 





Zoological Society.—The fine collection of this Society, 
in Regent's Park, has just received a most important 
addition, by the purchase of a noble male elephant, re- 
cently arrived from Madras; preparations having been 
alreedy commenced for inclosing, with a most substantial 
fence, a portion of the Society’s garden as a paddock, in 
which he is to range, and in the centre of which is to be 
formed a capacious pond for the huge’animal to bathe, an 
indulgence peculiarly grateful'to these atiimals. The ele. 


phant reached the gardens in the night of the: having 
walked from the Kast India Docks in little more two 
hours ; his paces were so active, as to compel the rT) 


who accompanied him, to run frequently, m order to keep 
up with him. He seemed indeed to pleased at having 
regained the power of exercising hislimbs with somewhat 
like freedom, and it is rather surprising that he used them so 
well immediately after quitting the ship, in which he has 
been confined for nine months, having anived in England 
by way of China, whither the vessel proceeded after quit. 
ting Madras. 





CORRESTONDENCE. 








THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES, 
ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Your correspondent Studiosus is, I think, apt to 
indulge in surmises for which he has no foundation, 
Whether he be so or not, I think it very wrong of him to 
insinuate that I, (or rather I suppose, Mr. Taylor) should 
be an advertiser under the cloak of an ‘inquirer. One 
moment’s consideration might have induced Studiosus to 
pause before he proceeded to insinuate that such a gentle. 
man as Mr. Taylor would resort to so perfidious a method 
of making known his publications. These observations 
are, perhaps, from me uncalled for, but I feel that, hav- 
ing been the cause of these remarks of your correspondent, 
it is but justice to the publisher that 1 should do my best 
to free him from such imputations. 

Having a desire to beeome acquainted with the Latin 
and Greek languages, [ sought, through the medium of 
your miscellany, some directions for studying those lan- 
guages effectually without the assistance of a teacher. 

I have, however, lost much time in waiting for replies 
to my letters; and I have also learnt, that a public paper 
is not adapted to make inquiries in, for they are either 
considered unworthy of notice, or liable to have the 
motives which led to their being made misrepresented.— 
Yours, &c. A CONSTANT READER. 

Everton, May 17, 1831. 

P.S.—I know nothing of Mr. Taylor further than what 
is said of him in the advertisement of his books in the 
** London University Calendar.” 











ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 


—>_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Sometime ago I noticed a building 32 feet wide, 
one side wall 6 feet higher than the other, it was required 
to be roofed with two inclined planes, making equal angles 
with the horizon, and also meeting in a point 7 feet higher 
than the highest wall.—Required the length of the rafters. 
—Yours, &c. JOSEPH ELLIOTT. 


23d April, 1831. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Tue Mcerperers oF PRNRuDDOCK, A CUMBRIAN TALE, shall 
appear in our next. 

ON THE PuNISHMENT OF DgatH. —The article recommended 
by Benevolus shall have a place in our next. 

Lessons on Cuess.—Our correspondent, who signs an Ama- 
teur, will find in our first page a short communication on 
the subject of his inquiry. 

Tue WHeeEL PropiemM.—The necessity for the communication 
of A Convert to the Truth is superseded by the elegant illus- 
tration of our correspondent X in our first page. 
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